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TO MY 

BELOVED WIFE, 

THE COMPANION OF MY VISITS TO 

OBER-AMMERGAU, 
THESE SKETCHES OF PLEASANT DAYS ABROAD 

ARE INSCRIBED. 



OBER-AMMERGAU IN 1875 AND 1880. 

1875. 



NEVER was a drive more enjoyable than that from 
Kempten, a quaint old Bavarian town, whither we had 
come from Switzerland through the King's Forest and 
skirting the Plan See, to Ober-Ammergau. To make the 
journey in a single day required an early start ; and so we 
arose before the dawn, and were well on our way when the 
sunlight, from over the hill-tops, dissipated the mists that 
had rested all night in the valleys, and made the romantic 
scenery around us distinctly visible. It was by patient 
climbing, with many a rest as the day went on, that we 
gained the heights of the Austrian Tyrol, and, after a little, 
found ourselves again on the Bavarian Highlands. Our 
route lay through busy towns and villages, with red-tiled, 
queerly painted houses and workshops, and market-places 
filled with the crowd of traffickers. Between these cen- 
tres of population the fields were ready for the harvesting. 
Now and then we caught a glimpse of the Tyrolese Alps, 
with their snowy peaks and glaciers, and one could often 
see among the rocks, the chamois standing out in bold 
relief against the sky, seemingly conscious of his safety 
from the hunter's power. As we reached the highlands of 
Bavaria, we could not fail to notice the peasants in their 
picturesque attire, in mien and manners different from their 
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neighbors across the frontier of the Austrian Tyrol. A 
marked gravity and dignity of demeanor distinguished the 
men whom we met, returning from the fields to their quiet 
chalets. The women were handsome in face and form, 
while the countenances of not a few both men and women, 
wore that undefinable expression which betrays a soul 
imbued with a controlling religious sense and alive to the 
dread realities of time and eternity. In every field, at 
every cross-road, and at frequent intervals along the way 
was a rustic shrine or effigy of the Crucifixion, before 
which the passing peasant invariably knelt to tell his 
beads, or at least paused for a moment's silent prayer. 
Even the houses bore in rude fresco, picturings of sacred 
scenes ; and every village church into which we entered 
was crowded with " Calvarys " and ** Bethlehems," while 
the walls were all aglow with the bright colorings in which 
the humble artists of the place had sought to depict the 
" Stations," or other scenes of sacred story. We seemed, 
as the day wore away, and the rich sunset tintings faded 
into the soft moonlight, to be on a pilgrimage to some 
holy shrine, and each step brought us more and more 
within the influences of a potent spell, such as the deepest 
and most reverent faith alone could exert. 

The evening was well-nigh gone as we drove around the 
base of the Kofel — ^a frowning headland surmounted by two 
lofty crosses, towering several thousand feet above the 
vale and village — ^and entered the chief street of Ober- Am- 
mergau. We were almost the latest comers of a long pro- 
cession of visitors from abroad that had passed during the 
day between the rows of picturesque chalets on either side, 
and had been absorbed in one and another of these simple 
homes. There was no room for us at the inn, but we had 
earlier secured accommodations in the house of one of the 
chorus-singers ; and as the lights went out one by one, 
and every sound of out -door life was hushed, we were 
snugly housed in our comfortable chalet ^ which was as neat 
and attractive as either host or guest could wish. 

The dawning was fair and bright, and musical with the 
soft tinkling of the bells of the flocks and herds driven out 
for pasturage. At seven o'clock. Mass was said at each of 
the five altars in the village chyrcb, which was crowded 
with reverent worshippers. Here we saw at their devo- 
tions the simple peasants of the Highlands in their holiday 
attire. The married women were distinguished by their 
high black hats, resembling a greaadier's bearskm, and 
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evidently a relic of an old-time fashion nearly passed away. 
The younger Frdulein, with their dark velvet bodices in 
striking contrast with the white muslin neckerchiefs and 
sleeves, and silver chains, and the scarlet or brocaded 
skirts which formed their costume, added a quaint pictur- 
esqueness to the fresh grace of womanly beauty which 
their hats tastefully ornamented with gold tassels and 
flowers and half concealing their dark hair and silver head- 
gear served to augment. The men, in their velveteen 
coats of black or gray, decked with rows of silver coins in 
place of buttons, their knee-breeches displaying their 
shapely limbs, and with their Tyrolese hats with the 
indispensable feather, in their hands, made up a scene rare 
to look upon and difficult to describe. Through the open 
Church door, one could look out upon the well-filled 
*' God*s acre " with its memorial crosses and flower-decked 
graves, lighted up by the morning sunlight and standing 
out in graceful relief against the hazy background of the 
distant hills. As the eye wandered thus in quest of the 
picturesque, the soft, sweet notes of choral song burst 
from the village choir, singing one of those grand yet 
simple hymns of German origin which, though the words 
were strange and only half intelligible, came to our ears 
as home-music, so full and hearty and devotional was the 
strain. 

At eight o'clock the High Mass was over, and the 
actors, who had received the Sacrament, with which they 
begin their day's dramatic efforts, mingled with the crowd, 
each and all in search of the morning meal. At nine, the 
salute of cannon would announce the beginning of Die 
KreuzeschuU — ** The School of the Cross," consisting of 
scenes from the Old Testament in a dramatic form, with 
tableauX'Vivants from the New Testament ; each of the 
six parts of the play representing a type and anti-type 
connected with the Passion, and inverting the order and 
arrangement of the celebrated Passions-SpieL A half- V 
century had elapsed since the presentation of this play ^ 
and every eye was expectant, every breast swelling with 
emotion, as actors and spectators were hurrying to the 
rude theatre just outside the village. 

As we joined the crowd pressing to see this play so 
unlike any other in the world, there was naturally the 
questioning of soul, — ** Can we venture to witness such a 
spectacle as this, so foreign to all our experiences, so ^ 
questionable in point of taste, and treading so familiarly 
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on holy ground ? " The answer to all this questioning 
seemed before us in the serious air and demeanor of the 
hundreds who were thronging* with us to the play. Ming- 
ling with the peasants and visitors like ourselves, were the 
performers in this strange solemnity, and with due rever- 
ence and fitting propriety did they bear themselves in the 
eyes of all. Whether it were the tall and dignified Joseph 
Maier with flowing hair, and face and form that, even with 
the surroundings of a working-dress, startled us by its 
likeness to one's conception of the "Christus" he was 
about to personate ; or the charming Franziska Flunger, 
who was in grace and beauty and modest purity, the ideal 
** Maria" of our highest anticipations; whether it were 
the sweet peasant children, with their golden hair and 
rosy, dimpled faces, who were so soon to kneel in graceful 
attitudes around the cross, or the stately chorus- singers 
in their Oriental robes, whom we met on the way — all 
were solemnized, all were transfigured by their parts, and 
all were evidently impressed with the thrilling import of 
the tragedy in which they were to take a share. Each 
peasant actor seemed to enter with all the power of a con- 
trolling religious sentiment into the character and scenes 
which were before him. The same deep intensity of feel- 
ing of which we had read as characterizing the represen- 
tation of the Passions-Spiel^ was seen on every side. The 
gift of a Kreuzigung'Gruppe^ a crucifixion-group in stone 
by the King of Bavaria, to mark his appreciation of the 
extraordinary devotion of this portion of his realm and 
intended for the summit of a hill overlooking the village, 
had occasioned the revival of this long disused play, last 
performed in 1825. Thq venerable priest emeritus^ Herr 
Joseph Louis Daisenberger who had revised and re-ar- 
ranged the text of the Passions-Spiel had given to this 
play his care and labor. Portions of the dialogue had 
been adapted from one of Metastatio*s sacred dramas, and 
the music was partly composed, and partly selected from 
well-known sources by the excellent schoolmaster, John 
Louis Kifchenhofer. Such was the occasion, and the inci- 
dents of the strangest and most impressive spectacle our 
eyes had ever looked upon. 

The echoing reverberations of the cannon had hardly 
died away among the mountains which forpied the back- 
ground of the rude theatre when, after a brief overture 
the chorus, thirteen in number, clad in robes of bright 
blue, mauve and magenta, with white embroidered tuiUCS, 
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and mantles and girdles of various hues, walked slowly in 
from either side, taking their stand before the curtain 
which concealed the central portion of the stage. As in 
the old Greek tragedy the chorus held an important part 
in the performance, introducing each scene or tableau with 
a measured chant or recitative, giving as it were the key- 
note to that which was to follow, and adding at the close 
the summing up of the whole drama. Strikingly does the 
author of ** Ammefgau ; an Idyll," describe this prelude 
to the play : 

" How clearly on my inner sense is borne 
The fair, fresh beauty of the mountain mom. 
The cries of flocks afar, and mixed with these 
The green, delightful tumult of the trees, — 
The birds that o'er from the upper day 
Threw flitting shade, and went their airy way,— 
The bright- robed chorus and the silent throng, 
And that first burst and sanctity of song." 

The Chorfuhrery or chorus-leader attired in a priestly 
robe, fringed and embroidered with gold, and wearing a 
flowing beard, recited the prologue in a rich clear voice, 
while the part-singers " took up the wondrous tale," and 
the whole chorus followed, all raising their hands from 
time to time with measured but graceful gesture. As their 

()art draws to a close, they divide and fall slowly back in 
ine on either side of the central or inner stage. The cur- 
tain now rises and there is revealed an exquisite tableau of 
a Cross ** raised against the eastern sky," to which an 
angel figure points, while women and children kneel around 
It. Thus is the central thought of the play made plain : the 
Cross of Christ, the emblem of salvation, the sacrifice for 
sin, it is this great truth of the atoning death on Calvary 
that this spectacle in all its parts is designed to hold up to 
view. Following this tableau was **The School of the 
Cross," of which we add a brief description, not only of 
the play but also of the dramatis persona themselves. 

In the first scene Cain and Abel appeared, the former 
clad in the skin of a leopard to indicate the ferocity 
and treachery of his nature, while the latter was arrayed 
in the softest and whitest fleece. In the background stood 
the rude Altar and the smoke of the acceptable sacrifice 
was rising from the dying embers. The dialogue was well 
sustained. The rage of the elder brother shown in harsh 
tones and angry looks, was. well contrasted with the 
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gentleness of manner and the soft, loving tones of the 
younger. In vain does the father seek to soften the resent- 
ment of his first-born, and Eve, with the caresses of a 
mother's love strive to soothe him into a gentler mood. 
Even the warning of the Angel of the Lord is not withheld 
and the first scene of this unique drama ends with the appar- 
ent, though temporary, reconciliation of the brothers. But 
the embrace was only the prelude to the fatal blow, and 
although the scene of blood is not represented on the 
stage, nature itself announces that some deed of evil is 
being done. The lurid flash of lightning is seen ; the 
crashes of thunder are heard, and Adam, bowed with grief, 
appears bearing in his arms the lifeless body of his son. 
Eve joins in the bitter lamentations ; and although in all 
this the well known language of the inspired narrative is 
closely followed, and there is — there can be uo novelty in 
the dramatic representation of that which is familiar to us 
all — the simple, unaffected acting of these peasants and 
the perfect naturalness of the surroundings gave to these 
scenes an impressiveness and an interest which brought 
tears to many eyes, and profoundly affected even the most 
indifferent of the spectators. 

The tableaux representing the New Testament anti-types 
of these events of the Old Testament story were most 
admirably performed. In the first, that of the cleansing 
of the Temple, we saw for the first time the Christus, 
Joseph Maier, in character. It was as if the noblest pic- 
ture the eye had ever looked upon was living, breathing, 
almost moving before our eyes ! The majestic figure, the 
sad, worn countenance, not indeed the idealized concep- 
tion of Leonardo da Vinci, or that of Carlo Dolci ; but, to 
our taste, something far more touching, far more real 
because more truly human : the dark flowing hair parted 
in the middle ; the fine, intellectual forehead ; the rich, 
full beard ; the eyes filled with an expression of infinite 
tenderness, pity, love ; the wonderful dignity of manner ; 
all brought to our mind most vividly, almost painfully, 
the Galilean peasant, the Son of Mary in His perfect 
humanity. The effect of all this was heightened by the 
purple robe falling in most artistic folds, and the sandaled 
feet ; — every detail of costume, in fact, being copied from 
paintings by the old masters — and every gesture being ren- 
dered with the most perfect though unstudied grace. The 
character and costumes of the Pharisees and Priests were 
most carefully portrayed. We could see them glaring with 
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rage upon the Son of Man, crowding upon his steps with 
wrathful words and threatening gestures, while in the pic- 
turesque coloring and variety of dress, and the artistic, 
effective grouping of the persons of the scene, it was as if 
we saw in all the freshness of the artist's latest touch 
one of those grand paintings of Albrecht Diirer or Holbein, 
which, when once beheld, imprint themselves forever upon 
the mind. 

In the second tableau we have the most perfect repre- 
sentation of the betrayal and the subsequent remorse of 
Judas. The priests, in their crimson robes embroidered 
with gold, with white tunics interwoven with blue and 
purple, their mitres bearing the inscription, ** Holiness to 
the Lord :" — the apostles : S. Peter, in the traditional blue 
robe and yellow mantle, S. John in red and Judas in orange 
and yellow, seemed as before, in every attitude, in each 
detail of dress, familiar to the eye from the careful repro- 
duction of well-known paintings by the Masters of Ger- 
man Sacred Art. The rendering of the character of the 
traitor was perfect. The unquiet, startled air, the nervous 
clutching, as in a fit of abstraction, at his yellow robes, 
the strife of the conflicting emotions of greed and terror, 
and the final sorrow for his hopeless sin, were portrayed in 
a most masterly manner by Gregor Lechner, whose care- 
ful study of his part and strikingly appropriate type of 
face, made up a marvelous piece of acting — if that can be 
called acting which offered to the eye no gesture and made 
no sound for the ear to take in but was still, motionless 
and yet fully, perfectly understood. 

Following these representations of the first crime by 
which the earth was stained with blood, and the greatest 
of all crimes, the betrayal to death of the Son of Man, we 
had next in order the types and anti-types of the plan of 
redemption. The Bible teaching of sacrifice and the dec- 
laration of God that without the shedding of blood there 
could be no remission of sin, were now brought promi- 
nently into view. First we had the Eucharistic type and 
anti-type in the offering to Abraham as God's representa- 
tive, by Melchisedec, of bread and wine in which the Ori- 
ental features of the scene were admirably presented, fol- 
lowed by the tableau of the Last Supper as painted by 
Leonardo da Vinci and making one of the most perfect 
specimens of grouping and coloring possible to conceive. 
Then the Sacrifice of Isaac formed the *' action " — to quote 
the technical word of the rude ** libretto " in each one's hand. 
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This was presented in its two-fold aspect : first, the struggle 
of parental love and the final submission of the father's will 
to the behest of Jehovah, followed by the '* representation " 
in tableau of the Agony in Gethsemane ; and then, the 
scene on Mount Moriah, in which God Himself provides 
a lamb for sacrifice, which preceded the tableau of the 
great central act of our redemption, the Crucifixion on 
Calvary ! 

There had been an evident culminating of interest and 
effect in these successive tableaux of the great events of 
our redemption : 

" Thro' all these scenes the fateful story ran, — 
* * * » ♦ ♦ 

There was the evening feast, remembered long. 
The mystic act and sacramental song ; 
There was the dreadful garden, rock and tree, 
Waker and sleeper in Gethsemane." 

But everything paled before the picturing of Calvary ! 

In the foreground the soldiers rend the garments of the 
Lord and cast lots for His vesture. The centurian stands 
at one side with his spear in hand; the Marys are grouped 
around the central Cross, the Magdalene with her arms 
clasped about its base, and the Virgin Mother, the love- 
liest face of all we saw abroad, looking up with streaming 
eyes. The Beloved Disciple is near at hand. The thieves 
are hanging on either side with their arms thrown over the 
cross-tree as we see them in the paintings of the Cruci- 
fixion. The priests and people are there, looking on to 
see the end. The picture is complete : it is real, living, 
we are gazing spell-bound on the scene on Calvary ! 

A glance at these details suffices, for no one can notice 
long any detail or minor figure in this Divine Tragedy. 
It is the Ckristus on whom each eye, looking through tears 
is fixed, for it is, apparently, a living Christ that we behold 
upon the Cross. ** Sitting down we watch Him there." 
Wonderful is the perfect pose of the figure of this peasant 
of Ober-Ammergau. Ah ! it is the realization of our 
highest and most reverent conceptions that we now behold. 
Everything is depicted with almost painful reality, far 
exceeding in beauty and exquisite grace the finest paint- 
ings of this Scene of scenes ! The wonderfully beautiful 
modeling of the limbs of the Christus, as they hung in 
most perfect statuesque lines upon the tree of shame, was 
of itself a study. The worn, agonized form, the torn 
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and bleeding hands, the bruised head, bound with the crown 
of thorns, the pierced side and, above all, that marvelous 
look of the sufferer so full of compassionate love and ten- 
derness made up so vivid and so reverent a representation 
that we could not but confess that of all the pictures of 
the Passion we had ever looked upon, this was immeasur- 
ably the most beautiful and the best. Tears were in every 
eye. The simple-hearted peasants sobbed aloud. No one 
could have been the worse for such a sight, and I, for one, 
felt as I had never done before, either in reading the story 
of the Passion, or in gazing upon those world-renowned 
paintings of the Scene on Calvary. How solemn and how 
terrible was the tragedy of the death upon the cross ! 
Years have passed since I first looked upon the sight ; but 
as I write, it rises before my view in all its tremendous maj- 
esty, and will not be forgotten till my latest hour of earth. 

We had reached the climax, and it was with a thrill of 
relief that we saw the curtain fall. When it rose again it 
was to give us in its representation of the coming of ** light 
out of darkness," the scene of the return of Joseph as Gov- 
ernor of Egypt to his father's arms and love, typifying the 
return of the Captain of our Salvation to His Father's Divine 
presence. The dramatic ** action" was as usual excellent 
and was followed by.the tableau of the Ascension. In this 
scene, Christ bearing still the marks of the Passion, but with 
surroundings catching something of the hues of heaven, was;,, 
represented as standing on the mount with hands extended;'.*,' • 
in the act of blessing the disciples and others who wete *' 
grouped about him. But the great central act of this sacreSd* 
tragedy had passed and soon the final song of Triumph 
sounded from the unwearied chorus, and slowly and siloof ly 
the crowd of spectators dispersed. 

We went to our quiet rooms in the little chdlet to muse 
in silence on the scenes of the eventful day. At sunset we 
wandered through the village and climbed the hill where 
the Stone Crucifixion Group, not yet in place though on the 
ground, was to stand forth in the sight of all the neighbor- 
hood. We scanned this work of artistic skill but it seemed 
as nothing to the living representation our eyes had so 
lately and so wonderingly looked upon! Surely in this 
isolated village and among these remarkable wood-carvers 
and herdsmen, there must be an abiding realization of the 
Divine Presence rarely felt throughout a whole commu- 
nity in these faithless days ! Coming down to them from 
their fathers, a sacred legacy, these simple-hearted Christian 
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peasants make the representation of this Divine Tragedy 
the absorlnng passion of their lives. They enter into its 
preparation with heart and souL They are thoroughly 
imbued with their respective parts. They fisel it an honor 
and a privilege thus to keep up the tradition c^ their past 
history, and in turn, the very requirements of the sacred 
drama, as they demand years of study and car^iil prepar- 
ation, even in the most minute details, impart a touch of 
poetry and an art-training to their humble and else une- 
ventful hves. Well may we, whose high privil^e it was 
to have seen this wonderful representation, unite in the 
wcMrds c^ the pious monk c^ Ettal in his chronicle of the 
results c^ the first performance of the Passiams-Spitl^ 
Ammo 16^^ : ** And not only were they all healed which 
were afflicted, but they begged God to bless these His 
servants who had thus lovingly exposed the Passion c^His 
blessed Christ.* And this is not merely the testimony of 
the imaginative or the impresable. In the wcMrds of the 
correspondent of the Ltmdim Ttmtes^ we may sum iq> our 
own impressions : '"'' I have never seen so afifecting a spec- 
tacle or one nHire calculated to draw out the best and purest 
feelings of the heart.'' 

Eaiiy cm the morrow we turned reluctantly away firom 
Ober-Anmiergan^ retracing our steps by a varied path 
throi^fa fields and villages to Kempten* and thence to 
Switzerland. But nothing ccMild, nothing ever will shut 

;iMit firom mind the memory of that Autumnal Sunday 
4rfaen^ in a manner most afiecting, most surprising, we had 

•]fk}th our natural eyes« to an extent we had never dreamed 

^lOssible in the fies^ ** seen the Christ.'' 
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IHFRESSED as we liatd been by the representation of 
Dot KmuM:sdkm££ ien iS;*;. it was bat natszaral that we 
should be amoc^ the throi^ of pSgrtms firooa all over the 
world wifto sooght Ober-Ammergam in iSSb to witi&ess the 
PmsskmsSpkL We Left: Munich lor Sioraan eaorlly in the 
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morning of the last day of July. Our route by rail led us 
along the west bank of the Starnbergse, a pretty lake of 
fifteen miles in length, and then as the water was passed 
through an undulating country, well wooded and culti- 
vated, with the Bavarian Highlands in the background, 
lifting their fantastic shapes like grim spectres peering 
through the morning haze. 

At Murnau a roomy carriage awaited us and after a 
hearty lunch in the public room of the little Gasthaus, 
^^ La Posted' amidst a chatter of men and a clinking of 
tankards from the Tyroleans and Bavarian peasants which 
was deafening, we began our drive. The way was thronged 
with zweispanners and einspannerSy filled to overflowing 
with pilgrims of every nationality and every speech, while 
the roadsides were crowded with pedestrians, peasants in 
their fantastic garb, tourists in them who had failed to 
secure carriages, and others who scorned to ride, all trudg- 
ing through the deep mud and over the slippery stones 
and climbing the steep ascent that led first to Ettal and 
thence to Ober-Ammergau. Steep indeed was the way 
and long the road cut through the mountain gorge with 
openings on either side revealing scenes of wondrous 
beauty, and following the course of the Loiach which, 
swollen by the late frequent rains, was making music as it 
dashed over its rocky bed. Ere we gained the summit of 
the pass we were all on foot and the horses dragged with 
difficulty the empty carriage up the rough hill-side. 

At length Ettal, with its grand old Benedictine Mon- 
astery, now the brewery and abode of a German Count, 
was reached. We visited the church and cloisters, gazed 
upon the relics bedecked with jewels and clothed in cloth 
of gold, and the miraculous image of the Blessed Virgin, 
which bears the palm for ugliness of all the representa- 
tions of ** Mary, maid and mother " we have ever seen, 
and securing a medal as a memento of our visit, hastened 
onward to our destination. The scenery through which 
we were passing was grand indeed. The Baurische Hoch^ 
land or Bavarian Highlands among which we were, has no 
more romantic or beautiful peak than the Ethaler Mandi^ 
up which we had patiently climbed. The snow-clad range 
of the Watterstein, rising to an altitude of ten thousand 
feet, was seen in the distance, while far beyond towered 
the Zugspitze, twelve thousand feet in height, and extend- 
ing toward the Tyrol. 

Leaving Ettal, our road wound in and out among the 
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heights, on either side shaded by ragged crags, inaccessi- 
ble save to the chamois and the wilds chutz or poacher of 
the wild Alps. Three miles from Ettal lies the village of 
Ober- Ammergau in the valley of the Ammer — clear spark- 
ling stream from which the town and district (gau) take 
their name. The valley is completely shut in by mount- 
ains, while high above the hamlet and the stream on the 
summit of a rocky precipice called the Kofel, rising per- 
pendicularly to an altitude of at least two thousand feet, 
stands the colossal Cross erected by the pious villagers, 
and so placed as to be seen from every point below by the 
upturned eye seeking consolation or invoking Heaven's 
aid. We drove through the crowded streets to the house 
of Tobias Plunger who was the Christus in the year 1850, 
the Pilate in i860 and 1870, and was now in his calm and 
beautiful old age, the Moses and 5. Matthew of the present 
representation. Here a hearty welcome awaited us, first 
from the lovely daughter of our host, the Sara of five 
years ago, and the younger sister of the beautiful ^^ Marie ^^ 
whom we had seen and admired when here before. In our 
neat and comfortable rooms, with the huge canopy over 
each couch and the walls adorned with sculpture prints 
we were at once at home. We were at once carried back 
to 1875 and its ineffaceable memories. As then, the deep 
shadows of the cross crowning the Kofel's summit rested 
on the valley and village below. The Ammer rushed 
tempestuously by the wayside as it did when we first saw 
its clear shining waters. The herds and flocks were com- 
ing from their pasturage on the wild Alpine heights, their 
tinkling bells making music as they came. The visitors 
were thronging from every quarter for the morrow's sol- 
emn play. The village band was discoursing sweet music 
to greet the new comers, and the recollections of all that 
we had seen five years before, as well as the memory of 
the vivid description of the village and the play in 1850, 
found in the fascinating pages of ** Quits," by the Baron- 
ess Tautphoes, came fresh to mind, the more readily as the 
venerable man who welcomed us to his home was no other 
than the Christus of that year and that book who by his 
untaught but most artistic acting, gave to the Passions^ 
Spiel a world-wide fame. It was late when we closed the 
windows of our chalet home and sought in sleep to shut 
out the well-remembered past as well as our anticipations 
of the morrow. 
Of the day and drama we can only turn to our note-book 
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and give almost without a change the words we penned 
when on the spot and with the impressions of the scene 
and actors fresh in mind. 

We are sitting in the theatre at Ober-Ammergau during 
the noon-time rest. Forthefourthtime of all the many rep- 
resentations of this wonderful play this year, the rain has not 
fallen during the first half of the play, and the day, though 
lowering, is still calm and cool. Six thousand people 
crowding every available place for sitting or standing, have 
shared the sight with us, most of whom are sitting in the 
open air on seats that have no backs. We have the choicest 
and costliest seats, with an uninterrupted view of the stage, 
our places having been secured and paid for weeks before. 
Perfect order has been maintained by the vast auditory, and 
my apprehensions that the deeply religious character of the 
scene and its surroundings might have been impaired now 
that all the world makes its pilgrimage to Ober-Ammergau, 
are dispelled. In the humble home where we are stopping 
the father and daughters have prominent parts. The lovejy 
girl who met us on the way and directed us to her house 
was the ** Sara" of the School of the Cross five years ago, 
and with her fair-haired, blue-eyed, younger sister who 
waited on us at supper and breakfast, are among the chorus 
whose recitatives and songs, after the manner of the old 
Greek tragedy composed in strophe and anti-strophe, intro- 
duce the various tableaux and scenes, and give in words 
and wonderful pantomime the thread of the narrative for 
our following. An elder sister, now married, was the 
beautiful "Marie" of the last decennial representation. The 
younger members of this gifted peasant-family have also 
their share in the play which numbers over five hundred 
performers and is enacted in a scale difficult to realize 
unless one is present on the spot. From under our covered 
seats we look out upon a stage of vast extent, the back- 
ground of which consists of the green hillsides and clouded 
skies of earth and heaven. In the centre of the stage is an 
inner stage or proscenium style with scenery and drop 
curtain. On either side are balconies, and besides, stretch- 
ing far back, there are two streets of Jerusalem, making 
deep vistas which it requires but little imagination to deem 
real. From the wings of the inner stage, and through 
these long streets th(? actors in the drama and tableaux 
appear; and on so vast a scale are the whole accessories to 
the play, and so wonderful is the acting — if that is acting 
where each peasant personator seems to live his character. 
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both on and when oflF the stage, and seemingly lives* for 
this end alone — ^that each spectator is thrilled with th^ 
vivid reality of the representations and follows every word 
and look and gesture as if carried back eighteen hundred 
years, and witnessing that with his own eyes which in its 
reality must have been wondrously like what we have 
seen to-day. 

The stage, which is one hundred and fifty feet in width, 
is raised slightly as it retires. In the extreme front are, 
on each side, wings for the entrance, or exit, of the Cho- 
rus, which consists of nineteen persons, nine entering on 
one side and ten, including the Choragus, from the other, 
meeting in the centre, and so grouped are they that they 
extend across the stage, the tallest in the middle. The 
ChoraguSy or leader, a singularly handsome man, is dressed 
in a long white alb, or loose robe of rich material, reach^ 
ing to his feet» which are sandaled, and is girded by a 
loose girdle. Over his shoulders hangs a long scarlet 
mantle bordered with gold, falling to the ground, and giv- 
ing, by its rich color and graceful folds, great beauty to 
the whole costume. A circlet of gold binds his hair, 
which falls loosely behind. The other members of the 
chorus are dressed in similar robes of white, with hanging 
sleeves, but with mantles of various colors, bordered with 
gold and so harmoniously and artistically arranged as to 
produce a most picturesque and pleasing effect. 

Advancing from either side of the stage and taking up 
their assigned positions, the Choragus recites the prologue 
which introduces each act, while at the close the note is 
taken up by the chorus, either singly in turn or by all, in 
most effective and admirably sustained melody, chanting 
the theme which is to be revealed first in the tableaux 
vivants of the Old Testament types, and then in the dra- 
matic representation of our Lord's last days. 

As the curtain rises to display the tableaux^ the Chora-' 
gus, and half the chorus, most gracefully step backward 
on one side ; the other half on the other, so as not to 
impede the view, and while the tableau is displayed, which 
is generally for several minutes, the chorus in song de- 
scribe the relations of type to anti-type. After the con- 
templation of the picture, made more solemn and effective 
by the musical explanation, the curtain falls, and the cho- 
rus resume their places across the stage in front of the 
proscenium with consummate grace, while they recite in 
song the connection between ^e picture which has just 
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been shown arid the dramatic scene which is to follow. 
As the curtain rises again the chorus retire, to reappear 
whenever a new act, with its preparatory tableau^ is intro- 
duced. They are called the chorus of Schutzgeister or 
Guardian Angels, and as heavenly interpreters or moni- 
tors, they are at hand throughout the whole rendering of 
the Passions-Spiel, Well does Mary Howitt express the 
relations of these chorus-singers to the play as she relates : 
" Whilst they sang, our hearts were strangely touched, 
and our eyes wandered away from these singular peasant- 
angels and their peasant audience up to the deep, cloud- 
less sky ; we heard the rustle of the trees, and caught 
glimpses of the mountains, and all seemed a strange, 
poetical dream." 

The costumes of the personators in this Sacred Drama 
are carefully prepared, and in many cases are both costly 
and gorgeous. They are designed or copied from the 
paintings of the old masters, as are to a certain extent 
many of the tableaux and not a few of the most remarkable 
groupings of the .drama itself In viewing the representa- 
tion one felt as if the best of the sacred paintings with 
which all the world is familiar had become instinct 
with life, and the figures had left the canvas to move 
iawhile on the stage before us, and speak and act their 
parts with the familiar faces and in the very dresses with 
which art has ever connected them. Each of the peasant 
apostles at Ober-Ammergau might sit for the portrait of 
him whose part he takes, and the likeness would be con- 
fessed by all^-so fully has the personator entered into, and 
grown to, the part he plays. We visited the " Christus " 
in his humble home and spent a little time under his roof, 
amidst the carvings he had made and with the members 
of his household about him. We had seen him five years 
before. Younger then, his features at that time more fully 
realized the ideal of the Son of Man than now, but even 
now there was that about his confessedly peasant type of 
countenance which profoundly impressed each beholder. 
His wonderful grace shown in every movement, even when 
in his home and in his peasant garb ; the calm, reverential 
manner which is natural with him and noticeable as he 
walks the streets or as he sits down to converse under his 
own roof ; the purity and perfectness of the modulations 
of his voice, whether upon the stage or in everyday con- 
versation ; in short, the dignity and grandeur of this man 
to whom the honor has been assigned by his fellow villagers 
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gentleness of manner and the soft, loving tones of the 
younger. In vain does the father seek to soften the resent- 
ment of his first-born, and Eve, with the caresses of a ^ 
mother's love strive to soothe him into a gentler mood. 
Even the warning of the Angel of the Lord is not withheld 
and the first scene of this unique drama ends with the appar- 
ent, though temporary, reconciliation of the brothers. But 
the embrace was only the prelude to the fatal blow, and 
although the scene of blood is not represented on the 
stage, nature itself announces that some deed of evil is 
being done. The lurid flash of lightning is seen ; the ^ 
crashes of thunder are heard, and Adam, bowed with grief, 
appears bearing in his arms the lifeless body of his son. 
Eve joins in the bitter lamentations ; and although in all 
this the well known language of the inspired narrative is 
closely followed, and there is — there can be 1^0 novelty in 
the dramatic representation of that which is familiar to us 
all — the simple, unaffected acting of these peasants and 
the perfect naturalness of the surroundings gave to these 
scenes an impressiveness and an interest which brought 
tears to many eyes, and profoundly affected even the most 
indifferent of the spectators. ' 

The tableaux representing the New Testament anti-types 
of these events of the Old Testament story were most 
admirably performed. In the first, that of the cleansing 
of the Temple, we saw for the first time the Ckristus, 
Joseph Maier, in character. It was as if the noblest pic- 
ture the eye had ever looked upon was living, breathing, 
almost moving before our eyes ! The majestic figure, the 
sad, worn countenance, not indeed the idealized concep- 
tion of Leonardo da Vinci, or that of Carlo Dolci ; but, to 
our taste, something far more touching, far more real 
because more truly human : the dark flowing hair parted 
in the middle ; the fine, intellectual forehead ; the rich, 
full beard ; the eyes filled with an expression of infinite 
tenderness, pity, love ; the wonderful dignity of manner ; 
all brought to our mind most vividly, almost painfully, 
the Galilean peasant, the Son of Mary in His perfect 
humanity. The effect of all this was heightened by the 
purple robe falling in most artistic folds, and the sandaled 
feet ; — every detail of costume, in fact, being copied from 
paintings by the old masters — and every gesture being ren- 
dered with the most perfect though unstudied grace. The 
character and costumes of the Pharisees and Priests were 
most carefully portrayed. We could see them glaring with 
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rage upon the Son of Man, crowding upon his steps with 
wrathful words and threatening gestures, while in the pic- 
turesque coloring and variety of dress, and the artistic, 
effective grouping of the persons of the scene, it was as if 
we saw in all the freshness of the artist's latest touch 
one of those grand paintings of Albrecht Diirer or Holbein, 
which, when once beheld, imprint themselves forever upon 
the mind. 

In the second tableau we have the most perfect repre- 
sentation of the betrayal and the subsequent remorse of 
Judas. The priests, in their crimson robes embroidered 
with gold, with white tunics interwoven with blue and 
purple, their mitres bearing the inscription, ** Holiness to 
the Lord :" — the apostles : S. Peter, in the traditional blue 
robe and yellow mantle, S. John in red and Judas in orange 
and yellow, seemed as before, in every attitude, in each 
detail of dress, familiar to the eye from the careful repro- 
duction of well-known paintings by the Masters of Ger- 
man Sacred Art. The rendering of the character of the 
traitor was perfect. The unquiet, startled air, the nervous 
clutching, as in a fit of abstraction, at his yellow robes, 
the strife of the conflicting emotions of greed and terror, 
and the final sorrow for his hopeless sin, were portrayed in 
a most masterly manner by Gregor Lechner, whose care- 
ful study of his part and strikingly appropriate type of 
face, made up a marvelous piece of acting — ^if that can be 
called acting which offered to the eye no gesture and made 
no sound for the ear to take in but was still, motionless 
and yet fully, perfectly understood. 

Following these representations of the first crime by 
which the earth was stained with blood, and the greatest 
of all crimes, the betrayal to death of the Son of Man, we 
had next in order the types and anti-types of the plan of 
redemption. The Bible teaching of sacrifice and the dec- 
laration of God that without the shedding of blood there 
could be no remission of sin, were now brought promi- 
nently into view. First we had the Eucharistic type and 
anti-type in the offering to Abraham as God's representa- 
tive, by Melchisedec, of bread and wine in which the Ori- 
ental features of the scene were admirably presented, fol- 
lowed by the tableau of the Last Supper as painted by 
Leonardo da Vinci and making one of the most perfect 
specimens of grouping and coloring possible to conceive. 
Then the Sacrifice of Isaac formed the ** action " — to quote 
the technical word of the rude ** libretto " in each one's hand. 
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their share in the returns. In 1871, the Chris tus received 
after his toil of successive weeks, less than five dollars for 
each representation. 

Again and again have the villagers been solicited to 
enact the play elsewhere, and large sums have been offered 
them as an inducement to display their histrionic talent in 
the capitals in Europe and America. They will not do 
that for gain which is to them the outcome of deeply 
religious feeling. 

We parted from the Plungers with regret, so sweet and 
gentle were they in their simplicity ; so abundant were 
the evidences they displayed of the culturing of their 
respective parts, on their faces, their manners, their very 
speech and movements, that we felt as though we had 
known and loved these peasants for years. We entered 
our names on their visitor's book, which contained rep- 
resentative names from all parts of the world. We paid 
our meagre " reckoning," and in the midst of the rainfall, 
which had now set in in earnest, we started on our return to 
Murnau and Munich. The road was that we had taken in 
coming. . Crowded as it was then, it was almost impassa* 
ble now. Zweispanners, einspanners, droschkes, landaus, 
coaches, wagons, omnibuses, carts of every style, and 
without a vacant seat, were disputing the right of way, 
while drenched and bedraggled pedestrians of all nations, 
rank and speech, were crowding the roadsides or darting 
in and out among the plunging, baulking, toiling steeds. 
We passed along the Ammer's banks, with the rows of 
mountain-ash laden with the bright red berries on either 
side. The Kofel, with its lofty cross, was shortly left 
behind. Ettal, with its bedizzened skeletons and brewery, 
was reached, and the crowd for a time diminished, as some 
stopped to pray at this noted shrine, and others sought 
flie creature comforts of the foaming tankards, beer and 
breviary side by side. We had left the entrance to the 
Ammerthal, the Ettaler-Mandl rose in majesty above us, 
and we began the steep descent to Oberau. Even through 
the rain-drops the scenery was most beautiful and grand. 
Not a few of the motley crowd of post-travelers accom- 
panying us stopped from time to time to look off from the 
mountain-side to the mist-wreathed hills and swollen 
water-courses which were all about us ; now we stopped 
as an overworked horse fell under his burden, and a crowd 
of riders were forced to take to the muddy road ; now we 
paused to note the picturesque costumes of the peasants 
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of the neighborhood who had made their pilgrimage to 
this Pas sions- Spiel on foot, and though drenched and fast- 
ing, were trudging along to their still distant homes with 
reverent faces and without a word or sound of merriment, 
evidently impressed beyond measure with what they had 
seen and heard. 

At length the light faded out, Wilhelm was passed, the 
Staffelsee, with its traditions connecting it with S. Boni- 
face, was seen in the distance, and Murnau was at hand. 
We were in time for the special train for Munich, which 
bore fully a thousand returning pilgrims to the Bavarian 
capital. We were soon snugly and quietly ensconced in our 
comfortable compartment. Wearied out with the excite- 
ment and impressions of the day, we could not talk ; we 
could only think. At length the beautiful Starnberg lake, 
first seen by us five years ago from the other side and at 
the base of Schloss Berg, one of the Bavarian king's favor- 
ite resorts, could be discerned through the rain and mist. 
It was shortly left behind, and at midnight we were awak- 
ened from our troubled sleep at the central station in 
Munich. Our Passion-pilgrimage was over. 

Cut bono ? We frankly say that we were never before 
so impressed with the reality of the facts of the Incarna- 
tion and the atoning death of our Lor^ Jesus Christ. 
That which we looked upon with streaming eyes and in 
common with a weeping multitude will never fade away 
from remembrance. The ideal Passion-picture of our 
minds has been realized, and neither painting nor statue 
will ever rise to mind as we seek to image-forth to our 
inner sense the agony endured by Christ, for us and for 
our salvation ; but we shall ever recall that which our 
eyes have seen and to which our hearts involuntarily 
responded -— the Bavarian peasant, who in his simple- 
hearted, child-like devotion has personated so wondrously 
the central scene of faith and history. Elsewhere what 
we have so deeply enjoyed would be blasphemous. Here 
it seemed to be but the natural outgrowth of a dream- 
land piety and idyllic religious life. And so the toil and 
travel of thousands of miles were repaid. We shall never 
forget the wondrous scenes of our solemn Lord's day at 
Ober-Ammergau. 

William Stevens Perry. 
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